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HAY-MAKING. 


June is a busy month with the farmer, as it Is the sea- 
son for hay-making, one of his most useful and pleasant 
occupations. He is now gathering into his barns the win- 
ter food for his flocks and herds, which contribute so much 
to his profit and comfort. This employment is so agreea- 
ble, that in it more than any other, the young, and evea 
females like to engage. Itis a treatto labor moderately 
among the new mown grass. The atmosphere is redolent 
with a most grateful perfume. Nothing ix more refresh- 
ina than the air which the gentle breeze of summer wafts 
from the fields and meadows of the country when the grass 
is in preparation for its winter deposit. ‘The traveller 
and the man of leisure, cannot find a more pleasant scene, 
than a hay-making party. It best resembles the poev’s Ar- 
cadian descriptions, which unite the beauties of nature, 
and the simplicity of manners among the imhabitants of the 
country in ancient days. Generally speaking, we believe 
it is still true, of the inhabitants of the country, that they 
ure more uncorrupt and more innocent than those crowd- 
el into large cities. We refer to such as are in the mid- 
dle class of society ; the man who has a few acres, which 
he can call his own, and who, with proper labor and in- 
dustry, obtains a competency of temporal gocds. There 
ure few temptations in such a state ; and the young have 
less exposure to dissipation and vice. In June the flow- 











ers are more abundant and of greater variety, than in the 
preceding month; though then many were expanded to 
adorn the fields, and to render the country very inviting. 
The rose, in all its variety and beauty, is now everywhere 
rejoicing in its pride; and the gardens, where the hand of 
culture has been busy, now make their richest display. 
All this, surely, were enough to recommend the country 
at the present time, and to justify our preference for this 
refreshing and blooming season. But rich fruits begin 











now to be found in the country; especially where provi- 
dent industry has led the horticulturist to rear the tender 
exotic under a proper shelter, or to cherish indigenuous 
plants and shrubs with early care. If this may be called 
a luxury, it is not a luxury of intoxicating effects, or ex- 
pensive accompaniments. The moderate use of ripe fruit 
is favorable to health in summer; and the cultivation of 
fruit gardens has received the personal attention and la- 
bor of the wisest philosophers.—American Mag. 


Children, remember that unripe fruit is injurious to health. 





Moral Tales. 


JANE GRAHAM, 
OR, ‘I SHANT MARRY THAT MAN, 

“| shan’t do it.” 

“ Do what, you vixen 7” 

“ Marry that man.” 

‘© Who wants you to?” 

** Nobody.” 

“Great need of will about it, then?” 

“Or rather a waste of the commodity, you may think.” 

“Just sv. From your tone I judge you are in earnest.” 

* And so | am.” 

“Yet nobody wants you.” 

“ Not so certain of that.” 

“Some one, not worth taking?” 

‘“* Not that, either.” 

“Pretty aco you make about nothing. You won't 
marry somebody, who at the same time don’t want you.” 

“ Suit yourself about positions, But I say again 1 won't 
marry that man.” 

* Enlighten me. Who is it you are dispesed to honor 
so highly by a refusal ?”” 

“Charles Wentworth.” 

‘* Has he proposed ?” 

** No.” 

“« Rather prematnre in the refusal methinks.” 

‘This letter tells me he is on his way here for noother 
mortal reason.” 

“Have you ever seen him 2?” 

“No.” 

“ Engaged by proxy?” ae 

“Yes, an uncle of mine, blessed with more cash than 
sense, tock it into his head that Charles and 1 would make 
a fine pair to torment each other, all that’s needful for this 
life, so he named us as equal heirs, in case we married. 
J fancy I am woman enough to chocse my own husband, 
and if he was half a man he would say so in regard to his 
own partner for life.” 

‘Perhaps he is coming to look for himself, and tell you 
he is man enough for that.” 

“He takes a deal of trouble, if his only object is to get 
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a peep “tthe animal ment oned in” the dccuments 
incumbrance.” 

**Then you won't see him?” 

** Not if f can help it.” 

“ Has he written vou 2?” 

** Yes, there’s his letter.” 

** Poor fellow—he has the worst of it, after all.’’ 

“How so? Isn’t it bad enough to be speculated apon 
as 2 cash article?) What can he have worse J pray ?”’ 

“ Ifhe is a man of delicacy, and his letter bespeaks it, 
he feels the awkwardness of the thing as much as you.” 

“Let him prove it, then, that’s all. 
ly like wishing to secure a fortune.” 

“What say you to playing him a trick, to try his 
spirit 2” 

* Anything on earth, if so be T am rid of him.” 

* And you won't marry him?” 

“No. Shall I tell you again?” 

“ That's sufficiently emphatic. By your voluntary re- 
linquishment, I conclude whoever wins may wear?” ’ 

** Precisely.” 


as an 


Tt looks to me vast- 


the time being, and you plain Anna Cleaveland. If it’s 
the fortune he wants, Miss Jane Graham pro tem will out- 
wit him.” 

“Good. By a little management we can make the plan 
work finely. Old Margaret don’t much fancy what she 
calls “selling a white body outright,” so she is safe; 
John mnst come into the secret, and then good bye to Mr. 
Charles Wentworth and his pretensions.” | } 

“If he abide the trial, what then?” 

** Fate will determine, I suppose.” 

** When does he arrive 7” 


acer 





lo-morrow. Plenty of time to arrange matters.” 
“Yes, and as fortune favors the brave, who knows but 
one of us will win.” 

The merry girls clapped their hands for joy, at the bare 
idea of playing a trick upon our luckless hero, while he, 
poor fellow as innocent of all blame as need be, was only 
deing his part, because he felt obliged to. No wish of 
his led him to comply with his benefactor’s request. It 
was only a simple act of courtesy to the lady, and if she 
had a spark of delicacy, he was sure she would refuse, and 
both go their ways in peace. So reasoned Charles Went- 
worth. His ideas of women were too exal.ed to admit of 
her being an article of merchandise, consigned in a bill of 
sale, as one would a bale of cotton. Besides, as Jane 
Graham said a decent man would feel, he vastly preferred 
to choose for himself. He couldn't love an angel, if se- 
lected for him by another, and he was sure Miss Graham 
was no angel. She might be sordid enough to wish to 
avail herself of the opportunity to possess at the same time 
a fortune and a husband ; but he would net marry her, 
not he; or if he couldu’t in decency help it, he would ap- 
ply for a divorce the hour afier the ceremony was perform- 
ed. What silly airs a body will assume when censcious 
of their own importance, and how often a bedy is made to 
swallow pretty strong speeches. Did Charles Wentwerth 
keep his word?) We shall see. 

‘the girls found no difficulty in making old Margaret 
coincide with their wishes ; but John, the coachman, could 
not bear to see his old master’s daughter only Anna Cleave- 
land. ‘I'rue, he loved Anna almost as well—still his rev- 
erence was too large to allow of such encroachments on 
family rights. At length, however, he came round, and 
on condition that the game should be short, agreed to 
transter his service to the Miss Graham to be. 

By a process almost as expeditions as the modern mede 
of telegraphing, they were informed of the arrival of Mr. 
Wentworth at the village inn. Soon after came his card 
desiring an interview witna Miss Graham. As previously 
arranged, both girls were in the room when he was an- 
nounced. The pro tem Miss Graham, with wonderful 
gravity introduced her friend Miss Cleaveland, whe imme- 
diately assumed her part in the entertainment of the eve- 
ning, which, despite the awkward errand they perfectly 
understood to be the cause of his visit, passed off pleas- 
antly. 

Surprised at the lateness of the hour, Wentworth took 








leave, with a request to be permitted to see Miss Graliam 
on the morrow, and his eyes asked the same of Anna, but 
his lips did not. He was evidently exceedingly pleared 
with the latter, though his attentions were mostly confired 
to the to him Miss Graham. 

*« Are you sorry you changed conditions with me, Jcene!” 
said Anna. 

“ Not a bit. 
agreeable.” 

~ Just the man for me. He is frank, courteous, and 

agreeatle—three very desirable qualities.” 


I must confess, though, that he is very 





‘** Perhaps you will regret your metemorphose ?” 


Hear my plan, then. I'll be Miss Jane Graham, for 
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“Perhaps so. Yet if I’ve any skill in determining 
symptoms, I shall be but second best. ‘The plain Anna | 
Cleaveland@pill be the winner if she will.” 

“‘ She can be won for love, not money?” 

So be it, then; but remember if 1 forego the pleasure 
of winning a lover because I chance to wear your honors, | 

shall deserve a bountiful recompense.” 

“The fortune goes with the rejected. That you are 
welcome to.” 

As Wentworth returned to his lodgings, his thoughts | 
naturally remained with the ladies, whose society he had 
really enjoyed. Were it not for the awkward construc- 
tion Miss Graham would put upon his motives, he could 
really fancy her. She was graceful, dignified, and cont 
plaisant ; but her friend, Miss Cleaveland, charmed him 
with her frankness of manner, and brilliancy of wit. To 
make proposals to the former, involved mercenary mo- 
tives. T'o the latter no such considerations could possi- 
bly accrue. His dreams that night were more or less in- 
fluenced by the events of the evening, and it is no partic- 
ular matter of wonder that he fancied himself the accept- 
ed suitor of the pretty Anna Cleaveland. Dream-land is 
thickly populated, everybody knows; and its density of 
inhabitants must account for the strange confusion which 
attends some of their more prominent actions. It’s well 
the laws of our land are not strictly enforced in that re- 
gion—else some folks would find themselves arraigned for 
rather queer offences. At any rate, Charles Weutworth 
thanked his stars he was not accountable for the injudi- 
cious acts he knew himself to be guilty of while within its 
limits. What the particular crimes were, is not my prov- 
ince to relate; and if the culprit don’t confess, the world 
must go unenlightened. The sharers in his midnight 
wanderings fortunately lost all consciousness of them long 
before daylight even if they knew at all,—and were quite 
too busy wi.h their own affairs to meddle with other peo- 
ple’s. Smith’s Philosophy of Dreams, with his descrip- 
tions of remarkable hallucinations, were for once thrown 
into the shade by the fancy lights of the sleepers in ques- 
tion that night. J’ll not answer for the half of them, and 
will be bound they could not either. 

The next morning Charles Wentworth was an early 
visitor. Miss Graham was engaged, but her friend Anna 
helped to beguile the tedium of the morning. In fact, so 
interested did they become, that they forgot Miss Graham 
was absent till she apologised in person. That day Went- 
worth forgot to go for his dinner, having, by the bye, be- 
spoken the same with the ladies he was visiting. The er- 
rand which he had journeyed so far to perform was again 
forgotten. And that night found him more enamored than 
before, with the merry, pretty Anna. She on her part 
congratulated herself that she was not obliged to receive 
his attentions as a consequent on the unlucky clanse in 
her uncle’s will. By the deceit practised, she could learn 
more of his real character—and judge his moral worth 
without the drawback of constantly reflecting that she was, 
after all, but a consideration in trade. 

Day after day passed without bringing matters much 
nearer a conclusion. Riding, walking, singing, and 
dancing, lent their aid, in the way of pleasant variety, till 
Wentworth found himself quite domesticated. 

At length, as if for the first time aware of the improprie- 
ty of his course, he resolved on making the effurt to 
broach matters to Miss Graham. His request for a pri- 
vate interview was followed by a speedy arrangement to 
that effect. He began by a brief allusion to the cireum- 
stances of her uncle’s decease, and the motives which 
prompted him to seek her society. He regretted the di- 
lemma in which both were placed, and begged she would 
forgive him, if ought he had to say gave her offence. Un- 
der different and more favorable auspices, he could not 
say what his feelings might have been; as it was, the 
whole matter savored too much of a business transaction 
to suit the taste of either. From the agreeable acquain- 
tance he had formed, he was led to cherish high respect 
for her as a lady, and would ever be proud to acknowl- 
edge her as a highly esteemed friend. But in the holy 
relationship proposed by the deceased, he must in all can- 
dor confess he had no wish to urge her to enter. The 
generous fortune connected with the gift of her hand un- 
der such circumstances, was no consideration, and he 
cheerfully relinquished all to her. 

He could not bear that the sharer of his fortune should 
be a sort of dowry—neither could she, he was sure, be 
pleased with proffers of attachment from him, under cir- 
cumstances that must necessarily make him appear mer- 
cenary, whatever his true motives might be. He was per- 
fectly aware of the almost ungentlemanly conduct he must 
seem to be guilty of in thus yielding up a claim on her, 
for love or anything else, ere he had ascertained whether 
he had rendered himself agreeable. If she would pardon 
him for it all, he would assume the responsibility of the re- 
jection, and bear the obloquy, if there were such in the eyes 
of the world. His agitation of manner, together with his 
respectful and feeling tone of voice, convinced his listen- 
er of his perfect sincerity, and while she keenly felt the 
almost unwomanly predicament in which she was placed, 
she assured him of the high regard she must ever cherish 
for his manly conduct. His feelings perfectly coincided 
with her own. She could never consent to be disposed 
of by the will of another; so that the rejection would be 
mutual. It would always afford her pleasure to be num- 
bered among his friends, and now that the barrier to con- 
fidence and friendly attachment was removed, she would 
be happy to continue his acquaintance with the familiari- 
ty their mutual understanding would warrant. 

As Wentworth rose to take leave, he begged the favor 








of a moment’s conversation with Miss Cleaveland, which 
was most cheerfully acceded to. He hardly knew how to 
begin, as his past interview with Miss Graham had com- 
pletely disarranged him, Without the slightest disparage- 
ment to the charms of her friend, Miss Graham, he begged 
to be allowed to confess the deep interest he feit for her, 
and if it were not asking too much, he hoped she would 
allow him to believe he was not altogether indifferent to 
her. From the delightful companionship of the past days 
he had come to feel how much he could appreciate the 
same for life. It was premature for him to say that, but 
if she would only allow him to hope for her favor, he trust- 
ed he might be able to prove the sincerity of his regard, 
though quite sure a life-time would be too short to illus- 
trate the depth and fervency of his attachment. 

Poor Anna was overwhelmed by the earnest appeal thus 
made, as well as a sense of the false relation she had as- 
sumed. To him she was only Miss Cleaveland, and as 
such, received the highest honor a noble minded man can 
pay awoman. Convinced of his perfect honor, she re- 
proached herself for the wrong she had done him—and 
this mingling of feeling kept her silent. 

Unconscious of the mental operation through which she 
was passing, Wentworth waited with evident anxiety fora 
reply. 

\ The tears that forced themselves through her fingers, 
in spite of Anna’s effort 'o hide them, betrayed her. 

Construing them as tkens of sorrow, he approached 
her, begging her forgivesess, and reproaching himself as 
the most unfortunate of nen. One word and he would 
le ive her—though by so doing he cast aside all hope of 
happiness. His deep love would lead him to consult her 
wishes rather than his own; and this, he trusted, would 
convince her, that his words were not mere profession. 

Thus appealed to whocould resist? Not many; and 
Anna was vot of that number. Placing her hand in that 
of Wentworth’s, she briefly related the whole manwuvre of 
which she had been guilty. She would not take advan- 
tage of his ignorance ; if he could love her for just what 
she was, she could ask no more. 

“Not Anna! Not Anna!’ repeated Wentworth. 
‘To me you are such, and as such have I learned to love 
you. Speak my fate, and if need be, Il am ready to say 
farewell.” 

‘“« There is no need of it, unless you choose.” 

‘* Bless you for those words; but”—pshaw! the talk 
of lovers don’t look well in print. 

* * * * * 

Anna Cleaveland, the rejected Miss Graham, is mali- 
cious enough to tell Wentworth to this day, that he was 
perfectly aware which was which, and that he undoubted- 
ly discovered the * crock of geld ’’—as most men have 
wonderful penetration in such matters. 

Reader, have you found ¢ut whether Jane Graham did 
marry that man? If so, le}me assure you, he didn’t get 
a divorce the next day.—P'il. Courier. 

[But the “‘ maneuvre ” of which Jane was “guilty,” 


must have occasioned unpleasant. feelings to -herself and 


sincerity, than deception ?]—£id. Y.€. athe 





Narrative. 
MRS. GREENLOVE’S NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


My Dear Young Friends,—I am an old lady, and in 
introducing myself to you, shall claim the privilege of age 
in talking a little about myself. ‘* Garrulous old age,” 1s 
a phrase you know which has passed into a by-word ; and 
though T do not exactly approve of old people talking con- 
tinually about trifling occurrences which happened sixty 
or seventy years ago, and in which no one can be suppos- 
ed to take an interest; still, when one sets up for an ad- 
viser as | am about to do, I think she owes it to her read- 
ers as well as to herself, to give some little idea of her 
character and situation, and the claims she has, to the dig- 
nified office she assumes. ' 

My name is Ruth, Mrs. Ruth Greenlove, and I live in 
a flourishing village in Massachusetts. Except during my 
married life, a period of fifteen years, from twenty to thir- 
ty five years old, I have always been called by my Chris- 
tian name, and what is singular, almost always by a nick- 
name. It was not strange that I should be called Ruthy 
when a baby; every body tucks on a little endearing syl- 
lable to a baby’s name, if it does not happen to end in 
y. You never saw a little chick of a Catharine, or Eliza- 
beth, or Jane, or Ann. It is always Katie, or Bessie, or 
Jeannie, or Annie, and I wonder they do not christen them 
so at once, and ¢all them so all their lives. The names 
are prettier, and there is a sweet familiarity about them, 
which I should be very unwilling to lose for any supposed 
dignity which might belong to the ordinary spelling. 
Some of the kindest and best beloved old aunts I have 
ever knowns were Aunt Kitty and Aunt Sally. 

When a child of some size, my name was changed to 
Little Truthy, because I never told a fib, but came right 
out with everything that related to myself, without regard 
to consequences; and now that I am an old lady, I am 
very generally called Mrs. Youthy, or Aunt Youthy. I 
have acquired this sowbriquet in various ways, and for va- 
rious reasons. In the first place, though my hair is gray, 
and I have a net-work of wrinkles about the lower part of 





my face, still my eyes are almost as bright, and my cheeks 


husband through life. How much ‘better is franknees aud | pertant subjects. And net-only this, 1 have laid up a great 


very nearly as red as when J was a young girl; not per- 
haps exactly the same kind of red,—less like a rose, and 
more like an autumn leaf, but still a good healthy color. 
Then, though I have known what it is to have labor, and 
care, and trouble in my time, and plenty of opportunity 
for reflection, 1 never could attain the still, apathetic in- 
difference which many old people acquire, but laugh and 
weep just as I did in my young days, with this difference, 
that both my tears and smiles are more frequently drawn 
forth by the sorrows and pleasures of others than they 
used to be. I continue, also, to love the same things that 
I did in my youth, flowers, birds, poetry, beautiful scene- 
ry, &c. You may think me a foolish, romantic old wo- 
man, but many a time, even during the last summer, I 
have walked a mile to the top of a high hill to see the 
glorious sunset; and spring never comes but I search the 
forest for my favorite azalias and the curious Jady’s slip- 
per. My flower-beds are the neatest and the earliest made 
of any in the ‘neighborhood; and I pride myself on my 
Burgunily roses and deuble balsams fully as much as my 
pretty little neighbor, Kitty Myrtle, who is the greatest 
flower lover that I know. [ must acknowledge that age 
has brought a difference in one respect. I now scarcely 
ever look at anything beautiful, or have a pleasure in any 
way, but I think of the great and good Maker and Giver ; 
and how soon I must be called to give an account to Him ; 
but this habit, so far from making me melancholy, gener- 
ally raises my spirit and maxes me cheerful, for though 
reminded of my frailty, and of the perishable nature of all 
things born of earth, I am also reminded of the far more 
beautiful and lasting treasures which I humbly hope the 
will of a dear Friend has made my inheritance in another 
world. ; 

The strongest claim, however, which I have to the title 
of Youthy is founded in the interest which I continue to 
feel in young people, and the confidence which they re- 
pose in me. Having been left by my husband with a pret- 
ty property, and having no children of my own, it was 
natural and proper that I should adopt into my family cer- 
tain orphan nephews and nieces. This has added to my 
cares, but still more to my pleasures, and it has in every 
way been an advantage tome. It has kept my heart 
young, by giving scope for my affections; and my mind 
bright by the influx of new ideas which I might not have 
gone abroad to seek ; and my body active from the exer- 
tions which the mere overseeing of a large family requires. 
It has kept me from being a dreamer, from losing myself 
in abstractions and idealisms, to which, perhaps, my dis- 
position was naturally a litle inclined. 1 now find that 
the beauty in the world was designed to make our homes 
pleasan'!, and our lives cheerful ; and few old ladies are 
more practical in their ways and notions than I am. 
Hence, mothers cofie to me for advice about bringing up 
their daughters; young women about to be married con- 
sult me in their plans for housekeeping ; and when I visit 
my friends in the city, they pour out their little family his- 
tories as freely befure me, as if I was a near relation. By 
this means | have. been. enabled to watch the progress of 
society, and to Observe the state of opinion on some im- 
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many musing anecdotes, and observed the effect of many 
‘different modes 6f education, and different principles of 
action. 

As all my nephews and nieces are married and settled 
in life except two, I have thought of late, that I might 
make myself more widely useful by writing out and print- 
ing, from time to time, some of the results of my expe- 
rience and observation; an example to be imitated, or a 
fault to be avoided. You must not, my young friends, 
expect any very exact method in my writing. I am nota 
professed authoress. [I may tell you of something that 
happened yesterday ; or I may go back to the days of my 
childhood, just as I happen to think of anything which I 
should like to say. Sometimes, you may distinctly per- 
ceive a moral in what I relate, and then again you may 
think I write merely for my own amusement or yours, and 
even if it should be so, it may not be without its use. 

It may strike you as odd, that an old person like me 
should be so light-hearted and cheerful as 1 may some- 
times appear to you; but you are mistaken, if you sup- 
pose that old age must necessarily be gloomy. There is 
a great difference between levity and cheerfulness, the 
former being as disagreeble and improper, as the latter is 
lovely and desirable. Levity supposes a want of judg- 
ment and feeling, extravagant spirits at improper times, 
and in places and circumstances which require gravity 
and sobriety. It betrays an unbalanced mind, and is gen- 
erally, except in extreme youth, the accompaniment of a 
careless, reckless temper. Uniform cheerfulness on the 
other hand, bespeaks a mind at peace with itself; and 
when found in old age, is generally the result of an inno- 
cent useful life, and an early subjection of the passions to 
the control of reason and religion. 

I would not be thought to flatter myself too much in 
making these remarks. There are cases of constitutional 
cheerfulness dependant upon health and temperament, and 
I am sensible I owe a good deal to these circumstances. 
Neither would I stigmatize every old person who carries 
a sad countenance, and who has cold, apathetic, or even 
stern manners, as wanting in goodness, or as having led a 
bad life. Many in the journey of life in this troublesome 
world, are so overpowered by misfortune that they get a 
habit of suffering, from which they cannot break. Some 
permit themselves to feel their sorrows so intensely, that 


come to look at everything with indifference. Others 











have become so impressed with the small value of earthly 





the very power of suffering wears itself ont, and they . 
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things, and the vast importance of those of another world, 
that they seem to think it a kind of sin for themselves or 
any body else, to be interested in the enjoyments and pur- 
suits which pertain to this life. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that the createst part 
of the unhappiness of old age, has its foundation far back 
in the early years of life, when principles and habits are 
acquired and formed; and arises either from a bad or 
neglected education, or from a want of a proper self-train- 
ing afterward. How can one who has neglected early op- 
rtunities of improvement, who has treated parents with 
disobedience and ingratitude, who has been envious of 
the good of other persons, who has indulged in pride and 
i-nature, who has never contributed to the good and 
happiness of others, but has devoted the best years of life, 
solely to pleasure or to the aggrandizement of self; how 
can such an one expect in old age the peace, and content- 
ment, and ease of heart, which leaves the mind open to 
cheerful and bright ideas. No, this is the old age of the 
useful, the benevolent, the self-disciplined mind. It is 
true that repentance for sin and trust in the Saviour, can 
bring peace and hope to the heart even of age, but it can- 
not efface regret for past errors, or bring back opportuni- 
ties forever lost. 

Remember, then, dear children, that youth is not the 
whole of life; but that it is the most important part of it, 
for then habits are formed, which affect the whole of life. 
Remember, that aS you treat your parents, as you em- 
brace or neglect the opportunities of improvement, as you 
cultivate benevolence, love, activity and usefulness; or, 
give yourselves up to the impulses of passion, to indolence, 
to vanity, or selfish indulgence, so you are preparing 
yourselves for a happy or a miserable old age. 





Youthy is going to give us such sermons as these, I shall 
set her down for a prosy old woman!” Well, next time 
[will describe to you my house and family, and that will 
not be at all like a sermon. R. G. 
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A DOG KEEPING POULTRY. 


During a very severe frost and fall of snow in Scotland, 
the fowls did not make their appearance at the hour when 
they usually retired to roost, and no one knew what had 
become of them; the house dog at last entered the kitch- 









en, having in his mouth a hen, apparently dead. Forcing 
his way to the fire, the sagacious animal laid his charge 
own upon the warm hearth, and immediately set off. He 
soon came again with another, which he deposited in the 
ame place, and so continued till the whole of the poor 
birds were rescued. Wandering about the stack yard, 
the fowls had become quite benumbed by the extreme 
old, and had crowded together, when the dog observing 
them, effected their deliverance, for they all revived by the 
warmth of the fire.—Jasse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 


PPR EE 


INSTINCT OF NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS. 


One of them, belonging to a grocer had observed one of 

he porters of the house, who was often in the shop, fre- 
ently take money from the till, and which the man was 
nthe habit of concealing in the stable. The dog having 
messed these thefts, became restless, pulling persons by 
heskirts of their coats, and apparently wishing them to 
‘low him. At length an apprentice had occasion to go 
othe stable, the dog followed him, and having drawn his 
Mention to the heap of rubbish under which the money 
's buried, began to scratch, till he had brought the booty 
ovew. ‘The apprentice brought it to his master, who 
irked the money, and restored it to the place where it 
hd been hidden. Some of the marked money was soon 
flerwards found on the porter, who was taken before a 
lagistrate, and convicted of the theft.—JZb. 


———— — ——— 


A HOUSE AND FAMILY SAVED BY A DOG. 


Mr. S. E. Bettes, of Sandisfield, Mass. being about to 
out for an evening visit on New Year’s night, directed 
oldest boy, a lad of some ten years of age, to put wood 
No the stove and leave a good fire when he and the oth- 
thildren went to bed, and to have the kindlings ready 
the morning fire. The boy did so, but put the kind- 
"gs under the baker, so that the fire communicated to 
"m from the stove. When the fire communicated to the 
idlings, the children had all gone to bed in the cham- 
"but there was a faithful watchman below. Mr. B. 
ad an intelligent spaniel dog, which, seeing the fire com- 
ttcate to the wood, and from that to the floor, mount- 
'p stairs to give the alarm, but finding that he could 
Pt imake the boys understand him, he laid himself down 
*ne of their beds for a few moments. 


Methinks | hear some little girl exclaim. “ If, Aunt 7° 





As if aware of the increasing danger, he returned to 
the fire again, and on his third visit to the chamber he 
succeeded by his barking and howling in awakening the 
boys, all of whom had fallen asleep in the meantime. The 
smoke soon convinced them that the house was on fire, 
and when they entered the room below where the fire was 
spreading, they found the faithful sentinel at his duty, 
striving to arrest the progress of the flames with .all his 
energies, and scattering the burning brands with his teeth 
and paws in every direction about the floor, thinking, no 
doubt, that if he could not procure water, this was his last 
resort to save the house. It seemed that he had been do- 
ing the same before he succeeded in arousing the boys. 
The fire burnt a large hole through the floor before the 
boys succeeded in extinguishing it. 








Religion. 











A PRAYING BOY IN PERIL. 


One Saturday evening two boys, about the age of four- 
teen, belonging to the same school, left Tahiti in a large 
sailing boat, with a view of going to Eimeo, an island 
about fifteen miles distant. They left Tahiti with a fair 
wind, expecting soon to be at anchor in the harbor of E- 
meo. ‘l'hey had only got about half way across the chan- 
nel, when the heavens began to gather blackness, the 
wind blew, the sea rose, and in a short time they were in 
the most imminent danger. The boat not being decked, 
she was soon nearly half full of water, and lying over al- 
most on her beam ends. 

The lad who was steering said to his companion, ‘Can 
you pray?” ‘‘No,” was the reply. ‘*‘ Then,” said he, 
** you come and steer, and I will pray.” He knelt down 
and prayed that God would preserve them, and deliver 
them from their perilous situation. God heard his prayer. 
Early on the Sabbath morning the wind moderated, and 
the sea went down considerably. 

A breeze now sprung up from another quarter, which 
enabled them to run for the port they had left the preced- 
ing evening ; but when they arrived near the harbor, found 
the sea was breaking violently all across the opening in 
the reef through which they had to pass. ‘hey were 
afraid to venture, lest the boat should be swamped. One 
said to the other, ‘‘ Let us pray again before we attempt to 
go through.” They again called upon God, entreating 
him still to preserve them. ‘hey then headed for the 
opening, and, in a few minutes, were carried safely through 
and got on shore in time for public worship. 
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THE CONTRAST. 


The other day I took a walk into the country, to visit 
the sick and infirm. 1 called upon a pious old lady, whose 
days are drawing to a close. She told me she looks for- 
ward with joy to the rest of heaven. Said she, ‘‘ When I 
was a little girl I sought and found religion. My friends 
thought I was about to go crazy. They took my Bible 
from me, and locked it up in the library, with every other 
book in the house they could find. They kept everything 
that was good from me.” , 

O, my dear little friends, only think how different it is 
with you. You are not opposed, but encouraged, in walk- 
ing in virtue’s ways. How many religious opportunities 
and privileges you enjoy! ‘Think of the good books you 
are permitied to have from the library every Sunday ; re- 
member your kind parents, your affectionate teachers, 
and your devoted and good pastor, who labors for the good 
of your souls. 

But what did this poor little girl do when all these books 
and her Bible were taken from her, do you inquire? 
Why, I will tell you. Fortunately for her they overlook- 
ed three little books that Mary got hold of. She had to 
hide them, however, and steal away and read them in se- 
cret. ‘lhe books were these—Alleines Alarm, Baxter’s 
Call, and Russell’s Sermons. These she read attentively. 
She sought and found the Saviour, and now she rejoices, 
though aged, in hope of immortality in heaven. How hap- 
py are they who choose religion when young, and who 
persevere in maintaining its principles and practice. 

[S. S. Advocate. 








Morality. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH HIM. 

The other day, passing through Centre street, Philadel- 
phia, we perceived a crowd gathering in front of the City 
Prison. A cart had just driven up, on which lay the 
body of a man, stiffened and senseless. Many were in- 
quiring, ‘‘ What is the matter with him?” and some ask- 
ed, “Is hedead?” In fact it was not easy to tell whether 
he was dead or alive. But to an experienced eye there - 
was not left any room to doubt what was the matter with 
him. His red and bloated face, his rags, his bruises, and 
various other tokens of his misery, seemed to say in words 
of warning, Intoxicating drink. Rum,andruin. He had 
probably been picked up in the gutter, where he had fallen 
in a fight with some drunken comrades, and where he had 
lain through the night. 

Our thoughts ran back to his childhood. This wretch- 
ed man was once an innocent and simple hearted boy. 
How little did he then think of coming to a drunkard’s 
shame, and a drunkard’s end! Perhaps now he has chil- 
dren of his own. How are they to be pitied! Children 





| of disgrace and misfortune, if not of suffering and of 
crime. 

Respecting these things we could obtain no informa- 
tion. We simply learned what was the matter with him. 
| He had drunk intoxicating drinks, and there he lay aspec- 
_ tacle of disgust and horror, with a polluted soul just hov- 

ering over the abyss of despair. Let every youth take 
warning at his fate. 
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GONE, BUT NOT LOST. ° 


BY OLIVER CRANE. 


A beautiful little anecdote was related to me not long 
since, by a friend of mine, as occurring under his own 
observation, and it is perhaps too good to be lost. I love 
to collect such instances of infant piety and record them, 
for they are rare, and their very rarity renders them the 
more pleasing. 

My friend had two children, the elder a boy, and the 
other a girl. They associated very little with any other 
children. They were to each other the only companions, 
and so strong was their attachment, that they could hardly 
endure to be deprived of each other’s society, even for an 
hour. 

It happened that the little girl was taken very sick, so 
much so that they did not expect her to live. A sadness 
unknown before, came over little Joseph. He would re- 
tire alone and weep, but tell none of the cause of his sor- 
row. The physician had been there and had gone, stat- 
ing that the little one could survive at the longest not 
over two days. Joseph heard the remark, and as he had 
often done before, retired alone. The father observing 
his grief, called him to his side, in order, if possible, to 
console him. 

He took him upon his knee and said, in a soothing 
tone, “‘ My son, why are you so sad? you cannot always 
have your little sister here with you. She must go and 
leave you, aud | am afraid we shall lose her very soon. 
We shall have in a few days to bury her up in the cold 
earth, and we shall see her no more. Yet—’’ Here the 
child interrupted his father, and looking up in his face 
with a peculiarly sweet and composed smile, ‘‘ Why papa, 
you do not mean that we shall lose little sister, do you? 
You used to tell us that if we were good children, when 
we die we should go to heaven, where there are many lit- 
tle children, loving and singing hymns to Jesus. Papa, I 
want to go with sister, and sing those songs with her. She 
will leave and go to that happy place, and I shall be 
alone.” Here he ceased, and covering his face on his fa- 
ther’s breast, sobbed aloud. 

Time passed on. His sister died, and he followed her 
to the grave with tears, it is true, yet with a gentle, sub- 
dued spirit, which might well have become a more mature 
Christian. 

Weeks rolled by, and an uncle to whom he was tender- 
ly attached, also was takenaway by death. One morning, 
soon after th: funeral, as he awaked, he addressed his 
mother with a smile, ‘‘ Mamma, I have had a sweet 
dream last night. I thought I was with little sister and 
dear uncle. ‘They were in that happy place singing and 
praying, and I was with them there. O! mamma when 
shall I go and be where they are? I want” He ap- 
peared to hesitate, and after a moment’s pause continued, 
**T don’t know whether I want to go there or not. You 
know, mamma, that uncle was going to be a minister, and 
I have been thinking that I should like to grow up and be 
a man, so that I might take the place of uncle Jacob, and 
tell everybody of that happy place where he has gone. I 
shall be a minister if I live, for I want many to go with 
me where uncle is, to sing with him, and little sister, and 
all, the love of Jesus forever.” 

That little boy is still living, and I trust shall yet rise 
up to be a rich blessing to the church and to the world. 

[Bostou Recorder. 


‘ THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


OR LOOK TO YOUR WAYS. 


** What was your history lesson about to-day ?” said bit- 
tle Mary Sternes to her little brother Henry, one morning, 
as the two were together in their play room. 

Tt was about the Grecian Philosophers,” said Henry; 
‘and father says that I recited it very correctly.” (Hen- 
ry always recited a lesson in history to his father, directly 
after break fast. ) 

‘“* What is a philosopher?” asked Mary. 

‘* Why a philosopher is a very wise man. My history 
says that philosophers used to think they were wiser than 
any body else in the world.” 

** But what made them so wise? What did they do? 
Did they study all the time ?” 

“ They studied a good deal,” said Henry, “ and I guess 
they thought a good deal too. They didn’t seem to mind 
much what was going on in the world, and so sometimes 
queer things happened to them. One of them, whose 
name was Thales, was taking a walk one night and he 
kept looking up at the stars. He wasso much interested, 
that he walked on without minding where he went, till by 
and by he fell into a ditch. An old woman ran to him, 
and helped him out. He was covered all over with mud. 
The old woman told him, ‘‘he had better not have his 





head among the stars, while his feet were upon the earth 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














The lesson says, that some people thonght, that she was 
the wiser philosopher of the two.” eae 

“ So do I,” said Mary, “I am sure I don’t think it is 
very wise to fall into a ditch.” : : 

“ No,” said Henry, laughing, ‘‘that is not very wise ; 
but then Thales was wise about other things. While he 
was living, there were seven philosophers, who were call- 
ed the Seven Wise Men of Greece, and everybody thought 
that he was the wisest of them all.” 

Just then the children’s cousin James, a boy about Hen- 
ry’s age, came into the room to play with them, so the 
conversation about the Grecian philosophers was inter- 
rupted. 








Editorial. 





INDEPENDENT DAY IN BOSTON. 
Boston, Jury 6th, 1846. 


My Dear Ellen, —Although I know you love the country 
much more than the city, this warm weather, yet I think you 
would have been compensated for leaving the beautifu! hills of 
B. on the glorious day of the Fourth, by the fine sights you could 
have seen in Boston. I wish you could have been here with all 
my heart ; but as you were not, I will give you a little account 
of the proceedings on that day. 

After being aroused from our beds by the bells and guns, the 
first object of interest was the Frorau Procession. Every 
body in Boston that could leave home, and every body out of the 
citv that could come in, appeared to assemble on or near the 
common, The children belonging to the Warren street Chapel, 
and many children from the neighboring towns, met at the Chap- 
el, with great quantities of flowers, and afier arranging them 
tastefully in wreaths and bouquets, they marched through the 
principal streets, to the Botanic garden, at the foot of the Com 
mon, where they were to have a Fair, in order to sell their 





flowers. 

At an early hour the common was covered with people; but 
as I thought it would be much pleasanter to be out of the crowd, 
I went to the house of a friend in Beacon street, from which I 
could obtain an excellent view of the procession. Between 
eight and nine o’clock, the Procession came, attended by aband 
of music. Each child carried a beautiful bouquet of fresh flow- 
ers, and the girls wore wreaths around their hats, which gave 
them a charming appearance. Some carried beautiful moss 
baskets, filled with flowers, and others little ladders, with the 
flower baskets hanging from every round. 

But the most striking thing in the procession was the repre- 
sentation of the Four Seasons. First came a waggon, in which 
stood a little farmer, with his plongh and spade, all ready to be- 
gin his spring work. This was to represent Spring. Next 
came a miniature hay-field. A little girl in white was seated 
on a hay-cock, and the young farmer (whether he was meant for 
her brother or lover I do not know,)stood beside her with a rake 
in his hand, meaning to get in the hay before the rain. This 
represented Summer. Next came a sheaf of wheat all ready to 
be harvested, and promising a fruitful season, while a very 
small boy, dresscd in farmer’s clothes, stood beside it witha 
scythe in his hand, looking as if he had been very hard at work. 
This represented 4utumn. The next object excited a general 
shout of laughter. The top of a waggon was covered with ici- 
cles, hanging down over a little old man, with long white hair 
and beard, trembling from head to foot, seated upon the snow. 
At his feet was a little old woman, who was apparently almost 
frozen to death. She had on a scarlet cloak and hood, with 
which she was trying to keep warm. It was,1 assure you, a 
laughable sight on a warm day in July, to see this little crea- 
ture wrapping her-cloak and hood around her, as if the ther- 
mometer were below zero. I hope the child will not have the 
scarlet fever after it, but I fear that will be the result. 

The exhibition of Free Woxxs in the evening was certainly 


more brilliant than the show of flowers in the morning. From * 


sunset till nine o’clock, the rockets were sent up, and after that 
a great number of splendid fire works, none of which, however, 
I shall attempt to describe, except the last. There was a repre- 
sentation of a city, with towers and castles, and at the foot was 
the sea, whose waves were admirably represented. Ships of 
war attacked a large fort. Cannon balis flew in all directions, 
some from the ship against the fort, and others from the fort 
against the ship. The light of the cannon balls was very bril- 
liant, and lighted up the city finely. After a hot battle, the ships 
conquered. The fort took fire, and blazed fearfully. It was a 
most perfect representation of a battle and conflagration. The 
red light shone upon the thousands of people, and lighted up the 
whole common. As it blazed higher and higher, the American 
flag was hoisted from the top, and then the fort fell, and the 
whole was a mass of ruins. A shout of admiration and applause 
rent the air, and then the multitude returned home, rejoicigg that 


the Fathers of the City had given them such a celebration of the | 


4th of July. But where the thousands and thousands of men, 
women and children, found beds tosleep on after 10 o’clock that 
night, no tongue can tell. Yours truly, Ww. D. 


meen AR nee 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN THE COUNTRY. 

To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 
At the place of my residence, it was celebrated by a Picnic, 
reading the Declaration of Independence, speeches, toasts and 
so on, ina maple grove. Aithough these things are not wrong, 


or three miles from my place of abode to visit a friend who lived 

ona farm, near a pond. Perhaps I should say there were two 

ponds, for it was connected for several rods in the middle by a 

stream not larger than a small river, and each part was large 

enough to be a pond by itself. When I had got almost to the 

house I saw my friend on the water in a canoe, but not far from 

the shore. So there I went, and soon we went to the house. 

On going into the door, my hat was knocked off from my head, 

on account of the doors not being high enough. There I was 

introduced to my friend’s mother. As regarded the appearance 

of the room, it was neat, but not showy in the least. The fire 

place was filled with hemlock boughs, and other things were in 

similar style. 

Next the garden was surveyed ; and currants eaten to our sat- 

isfaction. Now supper is ready, and after we were all seated, 

the master of the family helped himself and began to eat. 

Then said his wife, “Come Mr. Scriptor, help yourself, we don’t 

make any ceremony.” I did so; and whenI was thirsty, I drank 

cold water out of the only mug on the table. When it was 

empty, which was pretty often, for a number drank from it, 

some one got up and went toa pump by the door and filled it 

again. 

After supper we took a walk, having a rifle with us, so as to 

shoot any noxious bird or animal that we might see. Some 

crows presented themselves, but we could not hit them. After 

going into the schoolnouse, which we found pleasantly adorned 

with pine boughs; we returned to the house again. 

A boat ride was then proposed, and two of us rode in a boat, 

and one in the canoe. Had a fine time, and found some white 

lilies. The next thing to be attended to was the chores. While 

they milked their cows, and fed their pigs and calves, I went and 

saw the dairy and the geese. In the dairy, which was in the 

cellar, was tub after tub of sweet yellow, Vermont butter, and 

also almost innumerable pans of milk. Among the geese, too, 

I found objects of interest, in the goslings, and especially, in an 

old patriarchal gander, who had seen the great age of twenty 

years, and was still a very smart goose. With your leave, I 

shall tell a short story of a narrow escape from death, which this 
old fellow had a few years ago. 

Very early one morning, a great uproar was heard in the 
goose pasture. One of the boys took the gun and run there as 
soon as possible. There were two foxes there, and one had this 
same goose by the nerk; while the other stood by, ready to help 
in case the goose was likely to escape. He instantly fired his 
gun, and down went both fox and goose. He supposed he had 
killed them both; but without stopping to see, he ran back and 
loaded his gun again, to wait upon the other thief. When he 
got there again, the gander was trotting round very con- 
tentedly ; not having been injured any exceyt a slight wound in 
his neck occasioned by a bite from the fox. 

By the time I had heard this story through, the work was all 
done, and family worship was attended to; soon after which we 
retired to rest, glad that we lived in a country in which we were 
not obliged to do as others do, because they do so,even on In- 
dependence Day. 

Now do you not think I enjoyed myself as much as those who 
went to the Picnic? 1 had as good friends to visit as they, and 
a better chance to visit them—had as good a supper as they, 
and was not so much uafitted, by weariness, for the duties of 
another day. 

As every story should have a moral, I will try and deduce one 
from this. See if it does not fairly follow from it. 

Moral. Those things in which most are engaged, or which 
are most exciting, are not therefore most useful or pleasant. 
In other words, do not follow a thing merely because it is po- 
pular. Scriptor Novus. 











Variety. | 





A PIOUS DAUGHTER. ' 

Children, says the Rev. William Jay, have conveyed religion 
to those from whom they ought to have derived it. “ Well,” 
said a mother one day weeping, her daughter being about to 
make a public profession of religion, “I will resist no longer. 
Tlow can I bear to see my dear child love and read the Scrip- 
tures, while 1 never look into the Bible; to see her retire and 
seek God, while I never pray ; to see her going to the Lord’s ta- 
ble, while his death is nothing to me!” “ Ah,” said she to the 
minister who called to inform her of her daughter’s intention, 
wiping her eyes, “yes, sir, I know she is right and I am wrong; 
I have seen her firm unfer reproach, and patient under provoca- 
tion, and cheerful in all her sufferings. When in her Jate ill- 
ness she was looking for dissolution, heaven stood in her face. 
Oh that I was as fit to die! I ought to have taught her, but I 
aim sure she has taught me. How can I bear to see her juining 


En 


to the little girl, and offered her his hand, to lead her sbcut the 
hall again. But no, she would not go with him. “ Why,” gai, 
he, ‘you have not seen half of the pretty things yet. Come 
and I will show them to you.” Still she refused, and clung, as 
if affrightened, to her mother. Surprised at such conduct, he 
mother remonstrated, and bade her be polite to the kind gentle. 
man. ‘ Mother,” said the little girl, drawing down her mother’s 
ears, “ Mother, he smells of rum.” And nothing could induce he, 
to go near him again. Was she to be blamed, children ?. 

[S. S. Messenger, 
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THE RAINBOW. 


Upon a dark cloud appeared a beautiful rainbow in heayep, 
The little Henry saw it from the window, and joyfully exclain. 
ed, “such a beautiful ribbon I never beheld before in my life! 
Yonder by the old willow tree near the brook, it reaches frop, 
the clouds, even to the earth. All the leaves of the trees are 
covered with drops from this beautiful ribbon. I will hastep 
and fill all the muscle shells in my little cabinet with them,” 

He hastened quickly forth, but alone, to his astonishment, 
stood the poor little one in the rain, and not the least appear. 
ance of the colored drops were to be seen. All drenched with 
_ he went sorrowfully homeward, and told his grief to his fj. 
ther. 

The father smiled and said: “These colors may not be gath. 
ered into any shell, The rain drops appear only in the light of 
the sun for a moment, so beautifully colored. This bright ap. 
pearance is not real, and continues but a short time. And this 
dear child, is it with all the glory of earth; it seems to us to be 
something but it is only a false appearance. Therefore 


Be not by false appearances betrayed, 
The brightest pleasures wear the deepest shade.” 
[German of Hebel, 


HELP BETTER THAN TALK. 








A man having fallen into a deep pit, one passing by, discove. 
ed him. ‘Poor man,” said he, “how “did you fall in.” “ Hoy 
does if concern you?” replied the other—* pray assist me to get 
out again.” 









eens 


Beneritr or Music.—‘ Whoever despises music, said Marti 
Luther, I am displeased with him. Next to theology, I give: 
place to music, for thereby all anger is forgotten, the devil is 
driven away, melancholy and many tribulations and evil thou; his 
are expelled.” : 





Dancer or Dexay.—Remember, though God promises for. 
giveness to repentant sinners, he does not promise that they shal 
have to-morrow to repent in. Make much of time, especially in 
the mighty matter of salvation. 














The world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it; 
Though, whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it, 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even; 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven. 


This world in truth’s as good a world 
As e’er was known to any, 

Who have not seen another yet; 
(And these are very many ;) 

And if the men and women too 
Have plenty of einployment, 

Those surely must be hard to please, 
Who cannot find enjoyment. 

This world is quite a clever world 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would but learn & live 
In harmony together ; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 

And learn that best of lessons yet, 
To always be contented. 


Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it; 

The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it; 

And al] the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles. 


ee eee 


LITTLE BIRD! LITTLE BIRD! 


“ Little bird! little bird! come to me! 

I have a green cage ready for thee— 
Beauty bright flowers I'l] bring to you, 
And fresh, ripe cherries all wet with dew.” 


“ Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care— 
But I dearly love the clear, cool air, 

And my snug little nest in the old oak tree 
Is better than golden cage for me.” 











the church of God, and leaving me behind, perhaps forever !” 

From that hour she prayed in earnest that the God of her 
child would be her God, and was soon seen walking with her iu 
the way everlasting. Is this mere supposition? More than one 
eye in reading this allusion, will drop a testimony to the truth 
of it. “We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” May God bless us, and make us blessings. 

[Anecdotes for the Family. 
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A NOBLE LITTLE TEMPERANCE GIRL. 


We were highly pleased with an incident, a friend related to 
us, about his little girl. He hadtaken his wife and little daugh- 
ter to the exhibition of the New York Institute. While there, 
one of the officers of the Institute, noticing the little girl, and 
being pleased with her lively and social turn, took pains to ac- 
company her about the Fair, and to point out to her objects that 
might interest her. He left for a short time, and visited another 





in my opinion, yet as I had not much éaste for them, I went two 


part of the building. When he returned, he went immediately 


“Little bird! little bird! where wilt thou go, 
When the fields are all buried in snow 7 

The ice will cover the old oak tree— 

Little bird! little bird! stay with me.” 


“ Nay, little damsel; away I’ll fly 

To greener fields and a warmer sky ; 
When Spring returns with pattering rain, 
You will hear my merry song again.” 


“Little bird! little bird! who'll guide thee 
Over the hills, and over the sea ? 

Foolish one, come in the house to stay ; 
For I am very sure you’ll lose your way.” 


“ Ah no, little maiden! God guides me 
Over the hills, and over the sea ; 
I will be free as the rushing air, 
Chasing the sun-light every where 
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[Juvenile Miscellany F 
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